By THOMAS J. GELLI

Purveying bogus wares ranging from fasteners to seafood,
a few conniving contractors weave elaborate webs of deceit to gyp
the government What Uncle Sam sees is not always what he gets.

mitation, it is said, is the sincerest form of flattery.

To the Department of Defense, though, some mimicry
represents an escalating problem that is bilking American
taxpayers and jeopardizing the health and safety of the
men and women who serve in the nation's armed forces.

Imagine, if you will, the following scene, A military
aviator flying at 35,000 feet notices a hairline fissure in
the nose of the aircraft. Upon further examination of the
aircraft, he sees that the bolts holding the wings to the
fuselage are beginning to bend and crack. He requests
permission to land at a nearby air base, but is told that the
runways are closed for repairs necessitated by the
builder's use of substandard concrete. Given the situa-
tion, he decides to eject. Looking up from his harness, he
discovers withered and brittle parachute cord from which
his life literally hangs by a few threads.

Ridiculous and far-fetched, you say. Though con-
trived, the preceding vignette is not wildly implausible. In
fact, over the last several years, a few defense contractors
have provided DoD with the kind of defective materiel
depicted above. Fortunately, a vigilant cadre of govern-
ment investigators, auditors, and quality assurers is
uncovering such misconduct before it results in too much
damage, and they are bringing the perpetrators to justice
in record numbers.

In FY 1986, DoD suspended or debarred 885 contrac-
tors, more than twice as many as it did only two years
earlier (see Figure 1 on p. 20). Some of the offenders,
whose wrongdoings ranged from petty larceny to bid
figging, have gone to prison. In addition, as Figure 2 on p.

20 shows, some have repaid the government nearly $64.3
million in fines and restitution, bringing total monetary
recoupments for the last three years to $134.7 million."

One misdeed of increasing concern to defense officials
is the rapidly expanding practice of product substitution.
It occurs when a contractor deliberately sells inferior or
defective products to an unsuspecting government buy-
ing activity that has paid for the genuine article as speci-
fied by contract. In the civilian sector, such deception is
perhaps most common in the international fashion
industry.

Of late, though, the phony-merchandise scam has
spread to a wide variety of product sectors, from toys and
Pharmaceuticals to military spare parts. It may constitute
the fastest-growing and most profitable "business" in the
world.2 Testimony given before the House Energy and
Commerce Committee in 1983 indicated that product
counterfeiting robs legitimate manufacturers of $20 bil-
lion annually and, according to the Commerce Depart-
ment, may have deprived Americans of as many as
750,000 jobs.-1

While the counterfeiting of Gucci bags, Cartier
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ilitary services.
